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LADY ROSEMARY CAIRNS rea iene Oherles 


A charming portrait of the only daughter of the 2nd Earl Cairns 
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" Lallie Charles 
MISS CICELY HORNER 


Daughter of Sir John and Lady Horner and sister 
of Mrs, Raymond Asquith, whose engagement to 
the Hon. George Lambton is just announced 


Social Activity. 
UST at present the country—especially 
Scotland—is the scene of all social 
activity. Town, in fact, is a back 
number. Belgravia may be “up” 

but society is “ out,’ and the season is 

“ off °—to express it in modern idiom. In 
London at the present moment, nothing 
really matters, though certain signs are 
not absent that people 
are returning and that 
in ie a compara- 
tively short space of 
Gite esate seasou 
will have fairly begun. 
In Scotland, however, 
things are very diffe- 


rent, and though the 
actual shooting this 
year seems tO vary 
from bad to  indiffe- 
rent, things are pretty 
lively north of the 
border. 

Balmoral. 


“T°he King has been 

entertaining a 
succession of guests at 
Balmoral, and the 
series of house parties 
will continue up to 
the 12th, when his 
Majesty is expected 
back in London. The 
annual ball which his 
Majesty gives every 
year for the gillies and 
tenants on the royal 
estate took place last 
week in the ballroom of the castle. 
Everything was most lavislily done, and 
the ballroom itself was tastefully deco- 
rated with evergreens, berries, and autumn 
flowers. The King and the Royal Family 
came in early, and not only Stayed late 
but danced one of the reels as well. The 
royal group was a large one, but they 
did not keep long together. Most of the 


and the Duchess of Con- 
acting as hostess, 
together with Princess Patricia and Prin- 
cess Alexander of Teck, moved about 
among their guests, chatting with the 
servants and tenants, and dancing a good 
deal. 


time the King 
naught, who was 


The Victoria Memorial. 
|t is good news to learn that owing to 
the forthcoming unveiling of “the 
Queen Victoria Memorial in front of Buck- 
ingham Palace that august and unim- 
posing mansion of the “ greatest in the 
land” will at last be deprived of that thick 
coating of soot and dirt which has been 
the source of wonderment to all foreign 
and colonial visitors ever since this capital 
of ours became one of the great centres 
among European attractions. ‘Thus it is 
hoped that the contrast between the royal 
residence and the shining whiteness of the 
newly-erected memorial will not be too 
great. In any case if this same memorial 
is not a work of very great art it will at 
least have served its purpose if it has 
stirred the conscience of those in authority 
who have made of Buckingham Palace 
not only the ugliest royal residence in 
Europe but also the dirtiest. i 


Cabinet Changes. 
Several very important thanees in the 
Government are imminent—at least, 
if we are to believe all the many rumours 
flying about at the present time. Lord 
Tweedmouth, whose very serious illness 
has necessitated his giving up the post of 
President of the Council, will, it is said, 


POOR LITTLE GLORY DRIVING 


The above photograph shows Glory, the first-born child of Smyth-Pigott, the blasphemous head 
of the Abode of Love at Spaxton, taking a drive with her nurse and governess 


be followed in that capacity by Lord 
Morley, who, it is hinted, is desirous of 
changing his present arduous position in 
the India Office, which he is beginning to 
find too strenuous for his physical ‘and 
mental powers. Who exactly will follow in 
his footsteps as Secretary for India remains 
to be seen, and will, it is expected, be 
finally decided at the next Cabinet meeting. 


to 
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Lafayette 


MISS DOROTHY FERGUSSON 


Younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fergusson, 
whose marriage to Mr. Musgrave Robert Hall, late 
Queen’s Bays, takes place on the 13th 


Shy Recruits. 
Fa a long time past the War Office has 
found an exceptional difficulty in 
finding sufficient recruits for service as 
gunners in the Royal Field Artillery. 
Somehow or other this branch of the ser- 
vice has lately become exceedingly un- 
popular with all men anxious to join the 
ranks, and in order to procure additional 
recruits the agencies 
all over the kingdom 
have special instruc- 
tions from head- 
quarters to do every- 
thing in their power 
to make up for this 
deficiency. 
The Smart Set Once 
More. 
Ms William Astor, 


the great leader 


of American society, 
has retired from 
fashionable life be- 


cause she is disgusted 
with the circus 
methods of achieving 
notoriety adopted by 
ladies of the so-called 
smart:+ set -In> ‘the 
future when they call 
she will be not at 
home, though person- 
ally that for most 
people is the greatest 
charm of visiting. 
Still, Mrs. William 
AS LODMenS One the 
social war path. We 
wonder what the objects of her lash will 
think of it all; probably they will be 
delighted. As to the inherently vulgar a 
castigation, especially if that castigation 
be a public one, is one of the greatest 
and surest methods of gaining notoriety ; 
and to a nation such as the one at 
present under fire, what reward can be 
greater ? 
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Lord Rosslyn’s Roulette System. 


ord Rosslyn and his roulette “ 
hoped to be able to break the bank have come to grief. 


and on Wednesday last at 
the 3,382nd coup, his capital 
had so far diminished as to 
make it impossible to stake 
the next coup on the table 
at all. This result has but 
once more confirmed what 
all good habitués of Monte 
Carlo knew already, that no 
such thing as a system for 
certain gain is possible under 
present conditions of play. 
The maximum makes all 
calculations based on heavy 
stakes an impossibility, 
whilst -zero periodically pre- 
vents a certain win on single 
chances by sweeping up hall 
of everything staked upon 
them. 


Sir Hiram Maxim’s Opinion. 
ae Byery coup,” says Sir 
Hiram Maxim, who 
was the challenger on this 
occasion (play taking place 
in his rooms in Piccadilly), 
“is a question of dynamics, 
which entirely governs the 
‘pit’ into which the ball 
will fall. What has hap- 
pened in preceding coups 
has nothing whatever to do 
with individual coups, nor 
do they affect any of the 
coups which are to follow.” 
In which form of argument 
he is undoubtedly incorrect 
as the whole thing being an 
even chance the mere fact 
that black has just come up 
renders greater the 
probability that red 
will come up imme- 
diately after, while 
the greater the run on 
any of the even chances 
the greater the odds of 
the opposite one com- 
ing up the next time. 


The Riviera Hell. 
ord Rosslyn, who 
believed’ that -he 
had at last found a 
system so good as 
almost to be con- 
sidered a certainty, is 
very well known at 
Monte Carlo. Not so 
very long ago he was 
the cynosure of all 
eyes at that “hell” of 
the Riviera—as some 
callit—when he arrived 
there with capital and 
determination to con- 
quer roulette. Alas! 
the capital came to 
an end and the maxi- 
mum stepped in effec- 
tively. But he is in 
other ways perhaps 
quite the most perti- 
nacious peer of the 
realm. At one time 
he was on the stage 
acting at the St. 
Jamess Theatre. 
After that he became 
a society agent for 
coal and cigarettes. 


At the Quorn Meet at Gastree Hill. 


A Many-sided Peer. 


He has been twice married, 
women Lady Rosslyn. 


system ” by which he fondly 


Snore 


8 
4 
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THE LORD MAYOR-ELECT AND HIS SHERIFFS AT QUILDHALL 


The historic ceremony of electing a Lord Mayor for the ensuing civic year was 
performed at the Guildhall the other day with all the traditional ceremonial that 
has attached to his election for many centuries. Punctually at noon a procession 
of richly-arrayed officials of the City entered the Guildhall, followed by the present 
and two former Lord Mayors. After the Common Crier had exhorted all who 
were not liverymen to depart, the livery selected two names from those submitted 
by the Common Serjeant. 

who formally selected Sir G, W. Truscott 


THE HON. 


LANCELOT LOWTHER WITH HIS DAUGHTER, MARJORIE 


snapshot shows very clearly the striking likeness between the two brothers 


3 


having made two very 
His first wile was Miss V yner 


These names were then conveyed to the aldermen, + 


Mr. Lowther is a brother of Lord Lonsdale, and our 


pretty 


and the second was Miss 
Anna Robinson, a wealthy 
American actress, but both 


after a short period of married 
life divorced him. He _ is 
also something of an author, 
having written a book on 
the South African War en- 


titled, “Twice Captured.” 
He has been editor of 
Scottish newspaper as well 


as war correspondent of the 
“Daily Mail.’ He has, too, 
obtained a good deal of 
newspaper publicity in other 
Ways, and now that he has 
taken seriously to solving 
the problem of roulette the 
world will doubtless hear 
more about him in the autre, 


Emotional Dancing. 
Mis Ruth St. Denis, who 
opens her season at 
the beautiful Scala Theatre 
to-night with her wonderful 
dance of ** The Five Senses,” 
is very well known on the 
Continent, though she has 
more than once passed 
through London (dancing at 
the Aldwych Theatre a year 
or two ago and appeared, if 
we remember rightly, at the 
Tivoli for a short season 
more recently still) with little 
or no comment. But now 
that Miss Maud Allan has 
educated London to another 
style of terpsichorean art 
than is understood by high 
kicking and a display 
of leg and lingerie she 
will probably be a 
great success amongst 
us, for her art is weirdly 


fascinating and at 
times very beautiful 


indeed. 


The Champagne 
Standard. 
It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any 
good, and the news of 
the complete failure of 
the champagne season 
will prove once more 
a godsend to those 
purveyors of “ inspired 
gooseberry wine " who, 
marking their bottle 
“extra sec,” palm 
their quite wholesome 
“nectar for the osten- 
tatious”” on a public 
hankering after costly 
tipple. Nobody who 
has ever visited the 
champagne country 


will doubt for a 
moment that far more 
than half the wine 
which is drunk as 
champagne will not 
bear any investigation 
whatsoever. So, as 
we said before, the 


majority of persons 
can view the failure of 
their favourite vintage 
with equanimity. 
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The Subscription List will open on THURSDAY, October 8th, and close on MONDAY, October I2th, for both Town and Country. 
This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


A Company formed, under the laws of the United Kingdom, to acquire the Copyright and Goodwill cf 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL JOURNAL OF MODERN TIMES. 


NO UNDERWRITING, 


NO PROMOTION MONEY. 


JOHN BULL, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1907.) 


CAPITAL = ca 


a [>| 


£150,000. 


Divided into 100,000 ORDINARY SHARES and 
50,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares of ONE POUND each. 


The Preference Shares are entitled to a cumulative preferential dividend of Six per cent. per annum, and rank in priority 
to the Ordinary shares as to both capital and dividends. They also carry the right to conversion into Ordinary shares at the 


option of the holders. 


The Ordinary Shares will be allotted as fully paid as part consideration for the transfer of the copyright, goodwill, and other 
property of “JOHN BULL” as a going concern, the Vendors paying the whole of the expenses (other than Government Fees, 
Stamps, Legal Charges and Brokerage on Shares), incidental to this issue. 


The Articles of Association provide for the establishment of a Reserve Fund until the same equals in amount the 


total of the Preference Issue. 


Issue of 50,000 Six per Cent. 


Cumulative Convertible Preference Shares. 


Payable 2/6 per share on application; 7/6 on allotment; 5/- on December 31st, 1908; and 5/- on March 25th, 1909. 


DIRECTORS: 
HORATIO BOTTOMLEY, M.P., 67, Long Acre, London, W.C., Founder and 
Editor of “Joun Butt,” Governing Director. 
HENRY T. BURTON, Managing Director of THE Partincron ADVERTISING 
Co., Lruirep, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


J. S. ELIAS, Director and Manager of OpHams .LimitTep, and Soutnwoop, 
SmitH anp Co., Limirep, Newspaper Proprietors, Printers and Publishers, 
Long Acre, London, W.C., Business Manager. 


And one other, to be appointed by the Preference 
Shareholders. 


BANKERS: 
THE LONDON CITY AND- MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 5, Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.; Covent Garden Branch, 20, Bow Street, W.C., and other 


branches. 
SOLICITORS: 


JENKINS, BAKER, BEHRENS, AND WREFORD BROWN, 31, Poultry, 


London, E.C. 
BROKER: 
PERCY BROWNING, 3, Copthall Chambers, London, E.C. (and Stock 
Exchange). 
AUDITOR: 
DALTON EASUM, Chartered Accountant, 16, Bevis Marks, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY AND OFFICES: 
COLES L. HARRIS, 67, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company is formed to acquire as a going concern the Copyright and Goodwill of the 
journal “* John Bull,’’ which was established by Mr. Horatio Bottomley, M.P., in June, 1906, and 
has already attained an unique position in the journalistic world. Its success, indeed, has been 
phenomenal. Aiming at being to the Man in the Street what “*Truth’’ has long been to the 
wealthy classes, and being run to a large extent independently of al. Parties and Sects, it became 
an instantaneous success; whilst, as the result of considerable enterprise and expenditure, it has 
been steadily growing in popularity and power, until to-day it probably enjoys a larger circula- 
tion and wields a greater influence than any other serious weekly journal in the United Kingdom. 
It is now proposed to extend its scope in various directions, the details of which (in view of the 
keen competition in journalistic enterprise) it is undesirable to indicate at present. 

Hitherto the journal has been owned by a private Company, subject to a Debenture issue of 
£25,000. These Debentures it is intended to pay off out of the proceeds of the present issue 
of Preference Shares, the remainder being reserved for discharge of current liabilities and as 
working Capital. 

During the past twelve months the business of the paper has been carried on at 67, Long 
Acre, London, under a working arrangement with Messrs. Odhams Limited (one of the largest 
firms of newspaper printers and publishers in London); and during that period its progress has 
been remarkable, as will be seen from the following certificate from the firm :— 

93 & 94, Long Acre, London, W.C., 
October 3rd, 1908, 
To the Directors of ‘‘ JOHN BULL,” LIMITED. 

We have printed “JOHN BULL" from its establishment, and have published it since 
the beginning of October, 1907. We have also had the management of its Advertisement 
Department since the commencement of February, 1908. We certify that its net circula- 
tion and net advertisement income, based upon the past three months, in comparison with 
the same period last year show :— 

Circulation - - - - - 42°09 per cent. increase. 
Advertisements - - - - 152°77 per cent. increase. 

The circulation has steadily increased during the past twelve months, the average 
number of copies printed since September Ist being 165,503 per week, whilst the Trade 
Orders already received for the current issue exceed 180,000 copies. The gross adver- 
tising income amount to between £200 and £250 per week. 

ODHAMS LIMITED. 


ERNEST LYNCH ODHAMS, Secretary. 

The above-mentioned working arrangement has been extended for a further period of five 
years. 
As regards the present earnings of the paper, it is not necessary, inasmuch as none of the 
Ordinary Shares are offered for subscription, to publicly disclose full details. It is considered 
sufficient to show that the Preference interest is well secured, and that adequate provision is 
made for the redemption of the Preference Capital. Upon this point the following Certificate 
has been obtained from the Auditor :— 

16, Bevis Marks, London, E.C.. 


September 29th, 1908. 
To the Directors of “JOHN BULL," LIMITED. 
Gentlemen, 


Ihave acted as Auditor of ‘John Bull’’ from the date of its establishment, and I have 
also examined the Trading Accounts as kept by Messrs. Odhams, Limited, its Publishers 
and Advertisement Managers. 

Having had considerable experience of Newspaper Accounts, I am able to state that the 
progress of the Journal has been unique, and that it is now in my opinion a valuable and 
well-established property. 

Since its establishment a considerable sum has been spent in advertising and other 
foundation charges. 

After providing for writing this expenditure off by annual appropriations and allowing 
for all current expenditure of every kind, I certify that the Journal is now earning a net 
profit sufficient to pay the interest upon the proposed Issue of £50,000 6 per cent. 


Preference Shares several times over. 
DALTON EASUM, Chartered Accountant. 


A very large sum of money has been expended in bringing ‘the journal to its present- 


position, but this Capital Expenditure will now be practically discontinued—a successful 


newspaper property, once thoroughly established, constituting one of the soundest amd most 


secure investments. 
Under the Articles of Association it is provided that not less than twenty per cent. of the 
annual profits available for payment of dividends, after providing for the Preference Dividend, 


are to be set apartas a Reserve Fund, until such Fund shall amount in value to the aggregate 
nominal amount of the Preference Shares in the original capital for the time being issued 
and outstanding. 

Mr. Bottomley agrees to act as Editor of the Journal for a period of ten years and during 
such period not to conduct or be financially interested in any other journalistic undertaking, 
except for the benefit of this Company. He further agrees to act as Chairman and Governing 
Director of the Company for a similar period. Whilst he holds the office of Chairman and 
Governing Director he is to be paid for his services an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the annual 
net profits of the Company, as certified by the Company's auditor in each year. 

Mr. Elias, whose experience and knowledge of the technical side of journalism are very 
extensive, will give the Company the benefit of his practical knowledge. Mr. Burton’s large 
experience will also be of great service. 

The Preference Shareholders are entitled to convert their holdings into Ordinary Shares 
at any time upon giving the Company six months notice. 

The remuneration of the Directors, other than the Governing Director, is to be from time to 
time determined by the Company in General Meeting, and may be either by way of a fixed sum 
annually or for any other period, or by way of a percentage on profits or profits of a particular 
transaction, or by both such methods. 
fa Amongst the Contracts is an agreement dated the 7th day of October, 1908, made between 

John Bull,’’ Limited, whose registered office is at 5, Court Row, Guernsey (the vendors), of the 
one part, and this Company of the other part, being the Contract for sale of the copyright and 
goodwill of ** John Bull" above referred to, and the book debts of the Vendors, in consideration 
of the allotment of 100,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each of this Company, credited as fully paid, in 
respect of the goodwill of the journal and business, and a payment in cash of £25,000, out of 
which cash payment the Vendors will pay off the existing Debentures, the Company discharging 
the current liabilities of the Vendors (limited to £15,000), and the registration fees, stamp duties, 
legal charges, and brokerage on shares. 

London, 7th October, 1908. 


NOTE.—The above being only an abridged summary of the Prospectus, applications made 
on this form must be treated as subject in all respects to the terms and conditions of the full 
Prospectus as filed, and copies of which may be obtained from the Secretary of the Company 
or its Bankers, Brokers, or Solicitors. 


APPLICATION FORM. 


To the Directors of Joun Buy, Limirep. 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Company's Bankers the sum of £ , being 
a deposit of 2s. 6d. per share on Preference Shares of £1 each in the above-named 
Company, I request you to allot me that number of shares upon the terms of the Company's 
Prospectus, dated the 7th day of October, 1908, and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association of the Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any smaller number that 
may be allotted to me, and to pay the further instalments upon the terms of the said Prospectus, 
and I authorise you to register me as the holder of the said Shares. 


OPACITY USTRICEUN ER ertertteccitecssesecitcrtis stra tices cstentstctstivactieest bei ttovibessvesesiveiess 
IV CLI eM ATEN LLL Bre ateccetetentsecerniatensrictccenretstvererstetesteatiestt reat sscte cer ereneseeetneeeeite hg 
A CUTESEU CIV IIULDL Mecssscesercecectieacscaselediscrevccsdtetesstbesesteocsenstes yissuesesscencsanvenasvusts 


Note.—Please write very distinctly. 
All Cheques to be made payable to bearer and crossed “and Co,” 


This form to be filled up and sent with Remittance to the Company's Bankers ; The London 
City and Midland Bank, Ltd., 5, Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Covent Garden Branch, 20, Bow 
Street, W.C.; or other Branches. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LINK ’TWIXT THE EAST AND WEST. 


Lallie Charles 


THE RANEE OF KAPURTHALA 


The beautiful wife of the Maharajah of Kapurthala, who before her marriage was Senorita Delgado of Malaga, a celebrated Spanish dancer, famous alike 
for her personal charm as well as her clever dancing. Her marriage to the maharajah was celebrated with much magnificence in the early months of this year 
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Im amd Out (continued). 


THE MASTER OF KINLOSS COMES OF AGE 


Stowe Park was en féte 
Grenville, Master of Kinloss, coming of age. 


recipient of many congratulations, individual and corporate. 
the house of Grenville has been closely connected with the ancient borough of 
Splendid gifts of plate, etc., were made by the Buckinghamshire 
When dusk set in the exterior of the mansion 
was illuminated, and a huge bonfire visible for many miles was lighted. Amongst 
the immediate members of the family present were the Hon. : 
the Hon. Thomas Morgan-Grenville, the Hon. Robert Morgan-Grenville, 
Mary Morgan-Grenville, and the Hon. Harry Morgan-Grenville 


Buckingham. 
and Northamptonshire tenantry. 


Grenville, 
the Hon. 


Little Jack Horner. 
“The announcement of the forthcoming 
wedding of Sir John Horner's 
daughter, whose portrait will be found on 
another page, recalls the origin of the old 
nursery rhyme, “Little Jack Horner.” 
The rhyme was a political satire on a 
Sir John Horner, an ancestor of the 
Somerset Horners, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII. and was one of the 
King’s commissioners for the dissolution 
of the monasteries. The “pie” in the 
rhyme into which Sir John “stuck his 
thumb ”’ is supposed to refer to the Church 
lands which he took charge of and 
administered on behalf of the Crown. 


A Romantic Wooing. 

Lady Biddulph, whose portrait is given 
on this page, was a Russian by 

birth and daughter of Captain Sarachan, 

the commandant of Balaclava during the 


Crimean War. She met her | husband, the 
late Sir Michael Biddulph, under very 
romantic circumstances. During one of 


his foraging expeditions he had occasion 
to call at Capen Sarachan’s house for 
forage and supplies, and there, frightened 
at a stranger's intrusion, he first saw the 
lady who was to become his wile. The 
Sarachans afterwards came under the 
suspicions of the French as acting as spies, 
and the family were hurriedly removed to 
the monastery of St. George and their 
beautiful home broken up. It was at 
the monastery that Major Biddulph 


last week on the occasion of the Hon. 
The Master of Kinloss was, the 


Richard Morgan- 
Hospital last week. 
For many generations 


Chandos Morgan- 


renewed his acquaintance with the family 
and lost his heart to Katharine, and after 
many difficulties in obtaining the consent 
of her father and the Czar the wedding 


Killick & Abbot 
LADY BIDDULPH 


Who died recently, was the wife of the late General 

Sir Michael Biddulph, K.C.B. Lady Biddulph was a 

Russian by birth, and formerly lived at Hampton Court 
Palace in rooms which the King allotted to her 


6 


The well-known author gave a brilliant address to doctors at 
After dwelling on the heavy obligations of medical men 
Mr. Kipling reminded his hearers of their autocratic privileges. 
were about the only people whose explanation the police would accept if they 
happened to exceed the legal limit with their motor cars. 
ship to enter any port in the world. 
of any operation in which they were engaged they could stop a 20,000-ton liner 
with her mails in mid-ocean until the operation was concluded. 
perhaps the only class that dared to tell the world that it could not get more out 
of a machine than was put into it 


MR. RUDYARD KIPLING AND MR. BLAND SUTTON 


the Middlesex 
Doctors and kings 


They could forbid any 
If they thought it necessary to the success 


They remained 


was celebrated at Karani, the old home 
of the Sarachans. Lady Biddulph never 
visited Russia again. One curious point 
in connection with her was that she was 
one of the first of her sex to wear the 
monocle, and she was rarely seen without 
it. The King has expressed his deepest 
sympathy with the family in their great loss. 


A Good Shot. 
Lod Granby, the son and heir of the 
Duke of Rutland, has been coming 
out as an excellent shot of late, and 
creat part of the “bag” yielded by his 
father’s moor at Beeley near Chatsworth 
this year has fallen to his gun. Lord 
Granby is an old Etonian and Cambridge 
man, like his father, and came of age just 
a year ago. It is his ambition and inten- 
tion to follow in his father’s footsteps and 
go in seriously for politics. The Duke of 
Rutland, it will be remembered, began life 
as Lord Salisbury’ S private secretary, and 
his father was a distinguished member of 
many cabinets in his time. This duke 
was Postmaster-General, and one of the 
practical mementoes of his connection with 
that department still to be seen is the 
private wire which he established between 
Belvoir and London. The duke during lis 
secretaryship to the late Lord Salisbury 
was known as ‘“* Lord Salisbury’s Manners,” 
a name which was meant to convey deli- 
cately that his lordship (who was some- 
what noted for his brusqueness) had no 
others. 
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SPORT IN SCOTLAND 


The National Coufsing Meet amd the LamarKk Race Meeting. 


OFFICIALS AT THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL COURSING MEET WINNERS OF THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL OAKS 
The names, from left to right, are : J. Boitman (flag steward), ‘‘Castor” The names, from left to right, are: St. Cecilia, Sublime, and Spartan Lass, 
(of ‘‘The Field”), and Mr. Wilson Davidson (honorary secretary) dividers with Garland 


MR J. DODD, THE JUDGE IN THE PADDOCK AT LANARK 


At the recent Scottish National Coursing Club meet at Backburn Farm Sir Simon Lockhart and Mr. C. E. Cranstoun 


A TRIO OF WELL-KNOWN RACEGOERS AT THE LANARK MEETING A PRESENTATION AT THE LANARK MEETING 


The names, from left to right, are: Mr. Godfrey Miller, Lord Lonsdale, and Presenting Lord Hamilton of Dalzell with a diamond tie pin as owner of the 
the Hon. Neil Primrose winner of the first race on the new course 


20EUD UAL Bit 


No. II. 


HER CHEVET,—I am in your 
London two days. What a wide, 
what a big, what a black with 

small patches of white, what a 
crooked, what a in-and-out, what a vast, 
what asmell! I have no words. I ama 
primrose in the buttonhole of an elephant, 
a piccolo in a great band, une petite puce 
on a foreign back. I had thought of 
London as the maiden aunt of 
the world, the most ugly, bald 
in the wrong places, of foot and 
hand énorme ! 

I had thought to find her 
trés, trés grise, triste, affectée, 
always black enough to make 
one think of the death of Louis 


XVI. Au lieu de quoi do I 
find? Une monstrouosité, but 
yes, but une  monstruosité 


always on the jump, of colour 
mélé, of an energy breathless, 
of a strength prodigieux, a giant 
which behave like a gamin, a 
général with the heart of a 
piou-piou, a priest dressed in 
la gaze d’une gigotte. 

~ I take an étage at the Hotel 
Savoy. It was advised to me 
to come here by Sara’s Willy 
Clarkson. He say, as he fondle 
all his hairs, ‘‘Iths allri,”’ he 
say, “‘quite allri, in fact iths 
the thing, although of courth 
iths more or leth in the thity. 
But iths ferry gay,” he say, dear 
Willy, cher petit Absalon, 
“you'll like it.” And, but yes, 
several times. I do like it. It 
is so charming, si friand. Iam 
at home. I have four little 
room on the fourth floor. One 
to sit in, one to sleep in, one 
for Lizette to sleep in. And 
another. I say that I am at 
home. Everything to the hand 
and the colour platonic. The 
picture all of tree and field, and 
a small chéri saying a prayer, 
the quite very picture for une 
veuve de nécessité. 

From my window I look 
upon the black river, but, grand 
Dab, only when I make an 
accident. What a water, cher 
metriflauté. Not a boat but 
long and low and slow which 
creep out of mist, horrify, and 
creep into mist again. I shud- 
der tosee. It is not the water 
of Lethe, this, but of bad 
thoughts. It is the water for 
the poet to drink who write of 
the broken heart. 

Beyond the water I see the 
great stiff chimney with their 
head in the cloud. In the day 
it is a scene from Goethe, 
mystérieux, affreux, but at 
night, what a change. Letters 
of light go piff, piff, piff in the 
sky, one gleam and die, another gleam 
and die, until a whisky is spelt ora pill, 
the only two things you English take to 
make you bright. 

I arrive and eat my dinner— Henry 
himself can do no better—in my room, 
but to-day I make a mistake. I sit for 
déjeuner at the table in the courtyard 
behind a screen of holes made of wood. 
Not never again, mon vieux! With the 
soup, petrol. With the fish, cab-horse. 
With the poulet a l’Asquith, petrol. 


Dundle of Letters : 
Mdlle. Bélbé Ruf to the Duke of Bradford. 


Meg des megs! what a garage, and all 
so pesant-piquant. Tall young men in 
narrow clothes who have forgot to dry 
the head, who wear one ring, many 
chaussettes and much soft shirt each at 
a table with a little young from the 
nursery. Of olds a few, all together, 
three, four, bald, beardy, much of front, 
and everything as in a home for the 
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Collected by 
Cosmo Hamilton. 


point du tout sorry but pretending to be 
and gradually becoming as supercilious as 
the angels. In that way I get all the 
satisfaction of being good without any of 
the goodness, and | come out again with 
a new zest, avec une faim déménagée 
pour tout ce quil-y-a de plus a la main 
gauche. 

I long also to see your fashion- 
able, le beau monde, which, 
thinking that they dress alter 
le bon ton de Paris, imitate 
les saucisses de Maxim. It 
was all the talk last spring of 
one of your duchesses. I mean 
a—a—what is that you say 
when you mean the real thing ? 
—lady, who, newly from her 
mother like a kitten, go with 
her duc to Auteuil wearing— 
oh, my old dear !—thing which 
even une saucisse antique would 
have feared to appear in. A 
photograph of her goes into all 
. your papers as a type of. bad, 
naughty Frenchwoman, and 
Britannia turn pale under her 
sunburn. 

Lizette has been in London 
some years ago at un Exposi- 
tion Francaise. She look alter 
a filter in a stall. She say to- 
day that she take me to the 
very most famous square of 
London. So we pass along 
several narrows, across several 
wides, into more narrows still 
more narrow and of smell 
dégoutant, and arrive. Need I 
say it is called Soho Square? It 
has history maybe; I think so. 
But that is all. For the rest it 
is Montmartre factice without 
half of the smell. 

I buy “Le Rire,” sit for a 
moment in the church, and go 
away with swilt. By accident 
we discover Leicester Square 
and to my joy the Empire. 
There is a building, my old! 
Genée, Genée, toujours Genée. 
I enter. Magnifique! I go to 
a-hole in a box. I ask for 
M. le Directeur. I am told to 
go to the stage door. “So I go. 
Iam amiable. I find a dark 
place at the back. A man 
curse me. I give myname. I 
am still amiable. I wait a long 
time. All the world pass in 
and out. A message come, 
“To-morrow, twelve o'clock.” 
So, mon coquin, I tell you of 
to-morrow to-morrow. 

Cosmo Hamitton. 
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MISS ISABEL JAY 


As Princess Marie in the successful production of ‘‘The King of Cadonia” 


at the Prince of Wales's 


deaf and dumb except in the garage, from 
which rise the big sound of the breaking 
of old iron every time and of the kettle 
boiling too much. 

Come to the town bien bien vite, mon 
cher Muscadin, and show me. I would see 
things. I would see all the church first. 
It is odd, but I drift to the church as the 
hurluberlier is drawn to the brink of a 
fountain. I adore to sit quite too alone 
in the middle of the cathedral just after I 
have been oh so méchante, not feeling 
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Adam-and-Eve Arithmetic. 


M G. S. Pitt, in a paper 

read at the conference 
of Incorporated Accountants at Cardiff, 
suggested that the decimal system had 
originated in the habit of savage races 
using their fingers and toes to express 


their ideas of numbers. Despite the 
advance of education, he said, this 
system of counting with the fingers 


still survived. Probably Adam and Eve 
settled their accounts in this manner. 
This might account for the fact that so 
few daughters of Eve did balance their 
accounts. 
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The PLAGUE OF CHOLERA IN RUSSIA. 


REMOVING A SUFFERER FROM HIS HOME TO THE HOSPITAL CART 


The cholera plague in Russia shows no sign of abatement, and daily scenes are witnessed testifying to its ravages among all classes of society As an instance of the 
awful suddenness with which the plague strikes its victims it may be mentioned that in a tramway car in the Nevsky Prospekt recently four persons were suddenly 
smitten with cholera at different times of the day; the other passengers leaped out of the cars so hurriedly that several were seriously hurt 


A MELANCHOLY SCENE OUTSIDE A RUSSIAN HOSPITAL 


The correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Mail’' in describing the plague gives a graphic picture of the Russian mortuary at the present time. ‘I visited,” he says, ‘the hospital 

mortuary, a small separate building, and found the conditions far less commendable than at the Bodkin Hospital. The corpses at the Obukhoff are naked and are placed 

two by two on narrow pallets. The bodies of men and women are placed side by side and are insufficiently covered with soiled sheets. To-day there were only fifteen 

corpses. I can well understand that when, as has happened, over a hundred bodies were there they were piled in several layers."' The picture reproduced above shows 
the coffins laid out prior to being taken to the cemetery in the hearse on left of photograph 
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ELLEN TERRY—A PERSONALITY. 


HAVE read “ The Story of My Life,’ 
by Ellen Terry, just published by the 
Hutchinsons at the sensible price of 
6s., in its proper milieu ; that is (para- 

doxical as it may seem) under circum- 
stances and among a people as different 
from ‘‘ Ellen” as ifthey and she belonged 
to geological strata separated in their 
formation by ages. It is a misfortune— 
perhaps unavoidable—that so much re- 
viewing for London newspapers should be 
done in and around the atmosphere of 
London itself and not from the vantage 
ground of a detachment which ensures the 
sense of perspective. Hence my good 
fortune in reading of this most un-Scots 
temperament in the heart of the most 
Scois of ali places. The experience 
evaluates her qualities as nothing else 
could do. 


omeone in Aberdeen (where 

I read the book) remarked 

that it was “not grammatical.” 
That gives you an excellent 
idea of my miliew and reminds 
me of the story of the country 
editor who when Russel of 
* The Scotsman ’”’ remonstrated 
with him that he should not 
write leaders because he could 
not write grammar, retorted 
tartly, “ Damn grammar! Gie’s 
hairt.” 
hat in a nutshell is what 
Ellen Terry has done ina re- 
markable way and which makes 
her autobiography a fascinating 
bit of work. The ordinary 
theatrical autobiography is a 
shockingly tedious type of book 
—a series of descriptions of the 
writer’s appearances in for- 
gotten plays dumped down 
anyhow like a load of bricks 
from a builder's cart without 
any idea of the structure of 
which they form part. Not that 
Ellen Terry practises the art of 
autobiography with the con- 
scious purpose of, say, Mr. 


Gosse. 
© the contrary, it is an 
artless book (wherein is 
its charm) just as her acting 
has been more or less an artless 
projection of herself. All who 
saw her in The Merry Wives 
with Mrs. Kendal must have been struck 
with this fact. Mrs. Kendal’s was the 
work of a highly-educated actress who 
can play the Elder Miss Blossom as skil- 
fully as she can Mrs. Ford. Miss Terry’s 
Mrs. Page was just—Miss Terry; indeed, I 
always “think of her as of Nan in The 
Baby's Début—the littie creature pushed 
on to the stage with a cursory direction 
how to comport herself in the glare of the 
footlights. 


t 2 


he was appropriately born in Shak- 
spere’s Own county (two houses in 
Coventry claiming the honour) on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1848, the child of strolling 
players who put her to sleep as a baby 
in their dressing-room. She. was one of 
a family of eleven, of whom six have 
been on the stage, three of them still 
acting, and she started her career early. 
She tried to make her début in a property 
mustard pot in Glasgow, but she never 
made any stage appearance until 1856, 
when she appeared with Charles Kean 
in A Winter's Tale at the Princess's. 


he next few years were packed with 
experience, and then in 1864 when 
scarcely sixteen she married Mr. G. F. 
Watts. It was really an amazing mar- 
riage, for Watts was thirty-one years her 
senior. He was clearly an unromantic 
lover, for on her wedding day he told 
her not to cry, “It makes your nose 
swell,” and it was such a model nose that 
he painted it many a time in a series of 
portraits which rival Romney’s Lady 
Hamilton. His house was always crowded 
with distinguished people (of whom 
Tennyson sttuck the girl bride in par- 
ticular) to whom sweet sixteen was 
‘more a curiosity or side show than 
hostess.” She’ had never had the ad- 
vantage of a ‘‘single day’s schooling ina 
real school,” so it all came to anend (Miss 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY 


Whose ‘‘Story of My Life” is reviewed on this page 


Terry does not condescend to dates), and 
she saw Watts face to face but once after 
the separation. 
% fo: ai 

She went back to the stage and acted 

for the first time with Irving in 1867, 
and in the following year she retired 
again from the stage, this time for six 


years, during which her two children—Mr. 


Edward Gordon Craig and Miss Fdith 
Craig—were born. This period is de- 
scribed with such delightful skipping of 
details that the sternest biographer could 
not frown. Perhaps she was too happy 
to think of facts. One day in 1874 
Charles Reade discovered ‘her with 
amazement in a narrow lane in Harpen- 


den, and she returned to the stage, never 
to leave it again for any considerable 
period. : 


H er career as a player is too well known 
to need repetition. The main in- 
terest in it is her association with Irving 
from the time she saw him play, Hamlet 
to his death. “ When | read Hamlet now,’ 
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she says, “everything that Henry did 
in it seems to me more absolttely right 
than I thought even at the time” (1874). 
There were other incidents, of course, 
notably her marriage with Charles Kelly 
(also given without date), to whom she 
devotes a meed of high praise; but his 
appearance in the book is largely inci- 
dental, like all the other figures—John 
Hare, ‘‘ the Me isome among the theatre 
artists; H. B. Conway; ‘“ Bill” Terriss 
(“ one of toes heaven- born artists . . 

who can do no wrong”); W.G. Wills, and 
the rest of them. The Lyceum with its 


work, work, work was the dominating 
factor. Her attitude to her manager is ex- 


traordinarily frank, just like a child’s, and 
she says things that Irving could never 
have written of herself. For instance, she 
declares that as Othello he 
“screamed, and ranted, and 
raved.” .-She “could not bear 
to see him in the part,” and is 
convinced that his “failure as 
Othello was one of the unspoken 
bitternesses of his life.” This 
frankness, in striking contrast 
to Irving’s own splendid reti- 
cences, is quite patent to her as 
when she maintains that Irving 
was anenigma: “I belteve that 
he never wholly trusted his 
friends and never admitted them 
to his intimacy.” They were 
indeed as different as could be, 
yet it was just that difference 
that made the splendid unity 
which gave them an _ unpa- 
ralleled hold on the world for 
sO many years. 


te i 


Mes Terry enters sympa- 

thetically into the days 
when failure and illness held 
Irving in their grasp. Particu- 
larly pathetic is the description 
of her meeting with him at 
Wolverhampton in 1905 when 
she found him sitting up in bed 
drinking his coflee : “ He looked 
like some beautiful grey tree 
that I have seen in Savannah. 


His old dressing gown hung 
about his frail yet majestic 


figure like some mysterious grey 
drapery.” 


That aneees is Sayotel of the 

whole book, for the writer 
has an eye always for effect— 
the innate actress. “I am a very old 
child,” she says, speaking of her admi- 
ration of Peter "Pan, and that sums up all 
her life—its perpetual inconsequence, its 
amazing naivete, its genuine good 
humour, its incisive insight into men and 
manners. Miss Terry has always been 
herself. There is an impression that it is 
only the modern play. er who is good in parts 
that are himself or herself ; ais book is a 
standing proof to the contrary. Miss 
Terry’s best work has simply been an 
effluence of her own personality. When 
she has been called up to do anything else 
she has remained curiously amateur, in 
striking contrast to Irving, who made his 
art a splendid perfection as he grew older. 


he book is an extraordinarily interest- 
ing study of a personality of innate 
rather than acquired intelligence. She 
has produced a fascinating and a tanta- 
lising book, and in that paradox you 
have the secret of the charm which brought 
generation alter generation to her feet. 
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MR. WEEDON GROSSMITH MR. ALFRED BISHOP AND MR. A. E. MATTHEWS MISS FANNY BROUGH 


As Allan Marchmont As Lord Steyne and the Duke of Tadcaster As Lady Steyne 


Foulsham & Banfield 


AN AMUSING SCENE FROM ‘‘ THE EARLY WORM" 


The names, from left to right, are: Miss Muriel Beaumont as Sybil Annesley, Mr. Wilfred Draycott as Sir William Mayton, Mr. A. E. Matthews as the 
of Tadcaster, Miss Fanny Brough as Lady Steyne, Mr. A. W. Baskcomb as Tom, and Mr. Alfred Bishop as Lord Steyne 
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COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTIES—PAST AND PRESENT. 


CTOBER has arrived, sport rules 
the world, and _ country-house 
parties will prevail during the 
next four months. Norfolk, Suf- 

folk, Essex, Yorkshire, and Hampshire are 
among our best sporting counties; but 
many causes are at work, and some of the 
smartest “shoots” take place in other 
parts of the kingdom. Among noted 
hosts are the Duke of Devonshire at Chats- 
worth, the Duke of Beaufort at Badmin- 
ton, Lord Exeter at Burghley, Lord 
Londonderry at Wynyard, Lord Derby at 
Knowsley, Lord Carnarvon at Highclere, 
Lord C adozan at Culford, Lord Ancaster 
at Normanton, Lord Iveagh at Elveden, 
and Lord Farquhar at Castle OES 


V omen are as cata much to the fore, 

and from royalty downwards can 
handle gun, rod, and 
rifle with splendid suc- 
cess. Motors and bal- 
loons may be the craze 
of the moment, but they 
will never oust sport 
from the minds of 
smart Englishwomen. 
And the versatility of 
modern life is never 
more apparent than 
when, after London, 
Cowes, and the Con- 
tinent, a woman takes 
her place first on the 
moors, then on the 
stubble, and finally in 


the pheasant coverts 
in October. 

A mong our prin- 

cesses the 


Princess Royal is a 
keen and clever fisher, 
and the Queen of Nor- 
way shoots well and 
as a child practised 
daily at a target. The 
Duchess of Bedford is 
a dead shot with 
pheasant ; the Duchess 
of Sutherland shoots, 
and, once shot a 
chamois in ‘Tyrol ; 


and the Duchess ol 
Newcastle has killed 
many head of big 


game when travelling 


during one day he had to the credit of 
his own gun between 500 and _ 600 
partridges when on a visit to Baron 
Hirsch in Austria. Then Lord Ashburton 
began to shoot at the age of eleven, and 
has for many years held a record in 
partridge-driving. He once with another 
gun killed 11,000 partridges, and in 1897 
1,460 grouse were bagged—a truly mar- 
vellous record. Lord Walsingham is 
another famous sportsman. He once had 
an unsurpassed grouse bag, for after shoot- 
ing single- handed for fifteen hours he had 
accounted for 1,070 grouse; and on another 
occasion, with 1,100 cartridges, he killed 
842 birds—a quite wonderful performance. 
And several more can show startling 
statistics. In writing this it is good to re- 
member the saying of Chesterton, “ Every 
true sportsman is a man of honour.” 


PERSONALITIES AT THE CHILDREN’S FETE AT DRUMNADROCHIT, 


of country-house parties. Family gather- 
ings prevail in August and September. 

The fun provided takes the form of flower 
shows, bazaars, cricket matches, croquet, 
golf, and motor drives, with a pageant or 
two thrown in as an extra; and parents 
initiate their sons fresh from Eton and 
Harrow into the mysteries of sport during 
the holiday: 


Smart fixtures begin in October and go 

on steadily up to Christmas, and 
nowhere can the pride of life be seen to 
better perfection than at an up-to-date 
country-lhouse party. Money is nowadays 
the one thing needful. For example, 
distance, however great, is never dreamed 
of as an excuse for refusing even a short 
invitation. Then most married couples 
take with them three servants, a maid, a 
alet, and a chauffeur, 
and modern luggage 
now assumes alarming 
proportions. 


it 


H usbands and wives 

are often in- 
vited separately; in- 
deed, a smart couple 
will often play the 
parts of Box and 
Cox as regards their 
visits to country 
houses. . A decade ago 
girls were seldom seen, 
but of late they have 
had a Jook in, and an 
important débutante is 
apt to make a first 
appearance at these 
autumn and winter 
parties. 


ress is the keynote 

of the situation. 

A smart woman is 
expected to make as 
many alterations as 
a quick-change artiste 
at a music-hall. She 
wants tailor-made 
gowns, shooting and 
motoring suits, smart 
frocks for luncheons, 
dainty dresses for tea, 
and splendid costumes 
Paterson for dinner; and no 
INVERNESS-SHIRE gown, whether day or 


in the Rockies and in The principal names of the group are: Mrs. Williams (seated), Lady Elizabeth Dawson and evening, must make 
South Africa. Lady Miss Bourdern (on the coach), Major St. Auban, Mr. Wallace, Mr. Bradley Martin (the famous a second appearance. 
Ilchester can shoot at American millionaire, in light hat and overcoat), and Mr. Obis Tea gowns, by the 
200 yd. with great way, seem slightly 


accuracy ; Lady Warwick is a clever shot 
and so are her sisters, Lady Angela Forbes 
and Lady W estmorland. Violet Lady 
Beaumont is deadly with partridges, Lady 
Juliet Duff shoots straight, Lady Beatrice 
Pole-Carew makes record bags, Mrs. 
Asquith shoots as well as she plays golf, 
and among other clever shots may be men- 
tioned Lady Wolverton, Lady “Midleton, 
Lady Ileene Campbell, and Mrs. Launcelot 
Lowther. 


cee Pad interest and ornament to 

the occasion, but first-class men 
shots are at a premium at country-house 
parties. Of these are the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Victor Duleep Singh, Lord Car- 
narvon, Lord de Grey, Lord ‘Lovat, Lord 
Walsingham, and’ Lord’ Ast iburton : and 
strange stories go the rounds as to some 
of their performances. Lord de Grey 
began to shoot when only nine; four 
times he has killed two birds with one 
shot; once he brought down fifty-five 
partridges with fifty-three shots, and 


“| wentieth-century ethics are shown in 

nothing more strongly than in our 
change of front as regards country-house 
visits. The days of Queen Victoria’s reign 
saw the apotheosis of family life and the 
deification of dulness. My lord and my 
lady or the squire and Mrs. Meadows 
stayed for nine months of the year in the 
country, dined at seven, had family prayers, 
and went to church every Sunday morn- 
ing with clock-work regularity. Madame’s 
outfit consisted of a couple of boxes and a 
dressing case, and monsieur was content 
with his glass of port, rubber of whist, and 
a tramp over the stubble. Husbands and 
wives went about in pairs and often 
brought in their train a pair of plain 
daughters. Women never walked with 
the guns, and a game of croquet, a drive, 
and perhaps a picnic were the sum of thie 
day’s amusements. 


ut in 1908 things are done with a 
difference. To begin with there is a 
sort of crescendo movement in the matter 
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démodé, and bridge frocks or smart blouses 
worn with lace or muslin skirts are now in 
the ascendant. And all these varied cos- 
tumes must be new, perfect, and plentiful. 
London and Paris dressmakers reap a rich 
harvest from our Cosi -house eels 


“Tipping aad tips agile a fing topic for 
the silly season. Suffice it to say 
that in houses such as those referred to no 
guest comes out of it much under a couple 
of “ fivers.”’ A big shoot means money. 
Head keepers scorn silver, accept gold, but 
prefer paper. Then head servants look 
with disdain on anything less than gold, 
and a pound is often “handed to. the 
head housemaid ; half-a-sovereign must be 
given to the boot-cleaning footman, and 
stray tips of half-a-crown or 5s. to sundry 
others. Then a smart chauffeur is a proud 
personage who mentally demands at least 
a sovereign. At one or two well-known 
houses a notice appears in the halls, ‘‘ No 
tips to servants allowed”; but this is, 
unfortunately, the exception. 
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AAISER’S DAUGHTER’S BIRTHDAY PHOTOGRAPH. 


Exclusive News Agency 


PRINCESS VICTORIA LOUISE OF PRUSSIA 


Few young ladies of sixteen years of age, let alone royal ladies, have been photographed so seldom as has Princess Victoria Louise of Prussia, the Kaiser's 

only daughter and youngest child. For years she was little more than a name to the average German as, unlike the other members of her family, her 

picture was never exposed for sale in the shops, nor did she obtain celebrity through the medium of the picture post card. The young princess had the 
above picture taken on September 13, her sixteenth birthday, as a surprise for her parents 
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Gossip from Green-room. 


A Veteran Author. 


dE not generally known, 
says: “ MVACP.) that. Mr. 
Harry Paulton, one of the 
veteran authors of that 
amusing comedy, The Old Firm, 
at the Queen’s Theatre was once 
upon a time a romantic actor. 
He made his first appearance on 
the stage forty-seven years ago 
in Wolverhampton; alter meet- 
ing with but indifferent suc- 
cess as a Lewis Waller or a 
Martin Harvey of the period he 
came to the decision that he was 
born to draw the tears of laughter 
rather than those of sentimental 
sympathy. Since then he has 
played in more than 600 comic 
parts; among other successful 
farcical comedies he is _ part 
author of Niobe. 


is 


Who Wants a Pickaninny ? 


oes any reader want to 
adopt a clever, agile, well- 
trained, and tractable little black 
pickaninny ? The little chap’s pet 
name is Piggy, and he has been 
performing with Miss Bethel 
Whiteside as one of her picka- 
ninnies. He is exceedingly clever 
and will be performing at the 


Oxford Music Hall for a period of four 
Like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s 
erowed,’ and is a sort of 


weeks. 
Cabin” Piggy “ 
anybody’s child. 
able. 
to consider the matter would oblige 
by communicating direct with Mr. 
H. W. Garrick of 1, Durham House 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


His lineage is un 


A Neat Turn. 
A® extraordinary and unique turn 
has been provided by the 
youthful and ingenious Mr. Butt 
for the habitués of the Palace. Messrs. 
Moran and Wiser, who are making 
their début in this country, come 
to the front of the stage, and acting 
on the principle of the boomerang 
throw hats of all sorts and sizes 
round the auditorium, making them 
return to the stage, where they are 
caught. 


Enthusiastic Crowds. 
~he faculty for this sort of thing 
might prove very useful for 
enthusiastic crowds. Asarule when 
one throws one’s hat into the 
air, Overcome witli enthusiasm at 
the return of a hero or the success 
of one’s side, it is generally lost to 
sight for ever. With Messrs. Moran 
and Wiser’s skill one might indulge 
one’s enthusiasm and at the same 

time retain one’s hat. 


At the ‘ Pay.” 
The London Pavilion also 
putting on a curious turn. 
Mr. Earle, who dresses—and dresses 
extremely well—as a lady, possesses 
an absolutely natural soprano voice, 
and were it not for the name on the 
programme one would never suspect 
that the singer was of the male 
gender. Malcolm Scott still gives 
his delightful skit on Salome and 
classical dancing generally. 


is 


Any person who seriously desires 


MISS CECILIA LOFTUS 


The popular actress who appears next week at the Coliseum. The 

Alhambra Theatre Company applied {for an injunction to restrain 

Miss Loftus from appearing at the Coliseum as they alleged she had 

broken a contract previously made with them, This application was, 
however, refused 


A Newcomer. 
ith regard to the coming production 
at the Queen’s Mr. Charles Maude 
will make his first appearance on the 
stage as a baritone lover. He isa cousin 


provit 
tirely 


trace- 


MDLLE. BRITTA 


The new premiere danseuse from the Royal Theatre, Copen- 
hagen, who will appear in the next Alhambra ballet 
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of Mr. Cyril Maude and_ the 
youngest son of the late Ray- 
mond Maude and also a grand- 
son of the rere and wonderful 
Jenny Lind, from whose golden 
notes it is to be hoped he has 
inherited a wave or two. Mr. 
Maude was married last year to 
the well-known and charming 
actress, Miss Nancy Price. 


Harry Nicholls’s Reappearance. 

“The production of If We Only 
} Knew at the Fulham 
Theatre last week was notable as 
giving one the opportunity of 
again seeing Harry Nicholls, the 
old Adelphi favourite, who is 
also the joint author of this new 


piece and who himself takes 
the part of a humorous villain 
in his usual inimitable way. 


Mr. Nicholls, who has not been 
seen on tle stage for several 
years, was very warmly greeted 
on his entrance, and tackling 
his task in the old familiar 
fashion carried it through with 
every sign of success. He was 
moreover efliciently supported, 
and there is every reason to 
suppose that his production will 
meet with favour wherever it 
goes. 


Resurrection. 
much - needed effort is being made 
this autumn to recover the English 


ices, which have been slipping en- 
into the hands of the music-halls. 
Some remarkably good touring com- 
panies have been sent out, princi- 
pally those under the management 
of Mr, Percy Hutchinson, and a 
doughty attempt has been made to 
once more attract the provincial 
public to the theatre. Judging from 
the receipts and from personal obser- 
vation the effort is meeting with 
the success that it deserves (Mrs. 
Brown Potter as Lady Frederick has 
been playing to the capacity of the 
houses wherever she has been), and 
it is to be hoped that in future the 
English provinces will recover their 
importance as an artistic field and 
will attract the best companies 
under London direction and corre- 
sponding houses to appreciate 
them. 


Successor to Genée. 


dile. Britta, the young Danish 
dancer whose portrait is 
given here, has just arrived in 
London to be the premiere danseuse 
at the Alhambra Theatre in the new 
ballet next month; she will surely 
quickly earn popularity. Strangely 
like Mdlle. Genée, who also came 
from the Royal Theatre, Copen- 
hagen, she has the same slight 
figure, blue eyes, fair Scandinavian 
hair, and complexion as her coun- 
trywoman who for ten year was the 
premiere danseuse at the Empire 
Theatre. Mdlle. Britta is only nine- 
teen, but too ambitious to wait 
until her seniors should in turn 
retire she left the Royal Theatre 
to accept a London engagement. 
She is a very dainty, light, and 
lithe little lady with a charming 
expression. 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD BE WING. 


er ee, 


t 
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PRINCE FERDINAND OF BULGARIA IN THE UNIFORM OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN HUSSARS 
Who has taken advantage of the weakness of young Turkey to seize the Oriental Railway, which is leased to an Austro-German syndicate. A Bulgarian 


statesman said the other day, ‘‘We have not developed by evolution but by a series of explosions.” The latest explosion if it does not set Europe alight 
may well turn Bulgaria into an independent kingdom and Prince Ferdinand into a king 
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What 


HE discursive book is still very 
popular though it is no longer the 
garden book. ‘That particular 
recipe was worked to death. In 
Bemerton’s: an Easy - going 

Chronicle,’ Mr. E. V. Lucas has found his 
own way of linking together many de- 
lightful character sketches, much wisdom 
of life, and not a little book lore at once 
unfamiliar and entertaining. Bemerton’s 
is a second-hand book shop near Queen 
Anne’s Gate, and here Mr. Kent Falconer, 
a bachelor of fifty-five, newly arrived from 
a long residence in Buenos Ayres, is 
established by his wise and capable step- 
sister, Naomi Wynne. © Kent is hard to 
please but acknowledges that the rooms 
over Bemerton’s have their points. “If 
ever I choose to go into Parliament, which 
anyone may do_ to- 
day, how convenient ! 
And how easy to be- 
come a Roman Cathio- 
lic, ‘with the new 
cathedral so handy! 
And I.might buy one 
of the Thames steam- 
boats, which I am told 
are going very cheap, 
and “keep it at West- 
minster Bridge.” 


“* Over 


o bring interest- 
ing people upon 

the scene and make’ 
them talk and to fetch 
entertaining books up 
from the shop to 
Falconer’s bedroom 
and talk about them 
is all Mr. Lucas’s plot, 
and it works out 
beautifully. The first 
book we hear about 
is an actual (all the 
books are actual) 
unpromising Chinese 
biographical diction-’ 
ary in a single fat 
volume containing 
2,579 condensed 
“lives.” But it is a 
veritable “find.” The 
biographies are brief 
but they are wholly 
human and satisfying. 


Falconer finds in 
them ‘‘a disdain for 
worldly advantage 


that makes a more 
reasonable ideal for 
some of our Western 


plutocrats to-day than many that are 
placed before them in the professional 
pulpit.” 


ah hus the nee life finds its simplest 

terms in the statement concerning 
Chang Chih-ho, of the eighth century a.p., 
who spent his time in angling but used 
no bait, his object not being to catch fish. 


I am afraid | shall get no further than 

these Chinamen ; they are too delight- 
ful. When Chang Chih-ho was asked by 
a friend why he was so fond of roaming 
he replied, ‘With the empyrean as my 
home, the bright moon my constant com- 
panion, and the four seas my inseparable 


friends, what mean you by roaming ?”’ 
We fate lately had some startling 
object lessons in the relation of 


friendship to corruption. A man who 
understood the danger was Chang Chen- 


chou, of the seventh century, who on being 
appointed governor of Shou-chou (Sou- 
chou) “proceeded to his old home and 
spent ten days in feasting his relatives 
and friends. Then calling them together 
he gave to each a present of money and 
si Ik, and took leave of them with tearsin his 
eyes, saying, ‘ We have had this pleasant 
time together as old friends. To-morrow I 
take up my appointment as governor ; 
after that we can meet no more.’”? The 
rule of Chang Chen-chou was clean and 
illustrious, 
hese Celestial philosophers did not 
attain to wisdom without effort. 
Chi Chang “began by lying for three 
years under his wife’s loom in order to 
learn not to blush. He then hung up a 


MISS E. CE. SOMERVILLE 


The well-known sporting authoress and ex-master of hounds, whose new book, written in 
collaboration with Mr. Martin Ross, on ‘‘Further Experiences of an Irish R.M.,”’ was published 


recently 


louse and gazed at it for three years until 
at length it appeared to him as big asa 
cart wheel. After this he is said to have 
been able to pierce throught the heart 
with an arrow.” 


hen Tsun, who died in a.p. 25, under- 

stood hospitality. To keep his guests 

he used to throw the linch-pins of their 
carriages into a well. 


t would not be fair to suggest that the 
book pages are more entertaining 
than the real-life pages in “ Over Bemer- 
ton’s.” All are delightful. On page 45 
I observe that Falconer’s sententious 
fellow lodger, Mr. Dabney, is delivering 
himself about new journalists: ‘‘ A gross 
sensuality has come upon us. A journalist 
should be something ofan ascetic. . . . 
Journalists now eat too much and too 
well. It was a bad day for England when 
a journalist first ate a plover’s egg.” 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


book which husbands may hesitate to 
give to their wives but which they 
may be glad to leave about the house in a 
furtive way is Elizabeth Strong Worthing- 
ton’s little volume, ‘How to Cock 
Husbands” (Siegle, Hill and Co.). Miss 
Worthington’s idea is that women can 
cook most things but learn last how to 
cook a husband :— 

A great many husbands are spoilt by mis- 
management. Some women go about it as if 
their husbands were bladders, and blow them 
up; others keep them constantly in hot water ; 
others let them freeze by their carelessness and 
indifference. Some keep them in a stew by 
irritating ways and words ; others roast them ; 
some keep them in pickle all their lives. Now 
it is not to be supposed that any husband 
will be good managed in this way—turnips 
wouldn't, onions wouldn't, cabbage heads 
wouldn't, and husbands 
won't; but they are 
really delicious when 
properly treated. 


“Lhe little book eyi- 

dently hails from 
America and purports 
to be the sell-related 
observations of a wise 
young woman whose 
own opportunity to 
cook a husband has 
not yet come. Mean- 
while she shines as the 
friend and counsellor 
of neighbouring wives. 
The most drastic 
recipe in the book was 
that which the second 
Mrs. Daemon applied 
to the man who had 
by his violent temper 
broken the heart of 
her sister. Succeeding 
[to her sister’s place 
Mrs. Daemon II. laid 
her plans with her ser- 
vants, whose co-opera- 
tion was necessary, and 
waited events. 


he had not long to 
wait. At their 
first dinner Mr, Daemon 
observed that the roast 
beef was overdone and 
spoke of kicking every 
one of the servants. 
He did not know 
that his education had 
begun. Instead of 
weeping Mrs. Daemon ‘IL, agreed with him 
heartily, adding that it would be preler- 
able to hang the lot. Remarking that the 
gravy was even worse, she flung it on the 
carpet in a storm of sympathy. Her sym- 
pathy was cyclonic. “ From that time on 
let him but murmur against a dish and it 
was flung on the floor. Torrents of abuse 
were poured upon the head of a maid 
with whom he found fault. In no vehe- 
mence was he alone—his wile’s abuse 
exceeded his until he had enough of it, and 
ere long he turned a corner, came e out of Hur- 
ricane Gulch into Peaceful Lane, and he 
hoped the latter w ould know no turning.” 
neland i 1S aoenine ede eT ter and 
a book like Lina Dulf Gordon’s “ Home 
Life in Italy”? (Methuen) is like a jar of 
preserved sunshine. “fhe authoress (now 
Aubrey Waterfield) describes the old ruin- 
ous castle of Fortezza of which she: found 
herself the mistress in the spring of 1905. 
The book is delightfully illustrated. 
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FLYING IN THE FACE OF PROVIDENCE 
By Charles Crombie. 


John: Oi tell ‘ee, Maria, we did it in style—we ’ad a fly from the station 
Maria: Goo’ gracious, John! Ye'don’ mean to say you a bin in one o’ they wunnerful nasty old airyplanny things like 
ye was tellin’ me on? 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 
No. XXII._The Countess Annesley. 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—You may be called 
one of our social violets as you 
are now seldom seen in London, 
and your name rarely, if ever, 

appears in the social columns of news- 
papers. Yet you are beautiful, have a 
high place in the world, and, do many 
good deeds in your day and generation. 
Also you hada hard part to play on tlie 
world’s stage and have played it with 
splendid success. 

Well, twenty years ago or more 
you appeared on the social scene as 
Miss Armytage Moore, a Dublin 
beauty, who bore the Puritan name 
of Priscilla. But as it happens a 
good many of these old-world names 
are to be found in smart society. 
For instance, Lady Londesborough 
is called Grace ; ‘Lady Warwick’s 
baby girl is Lady Mercy Greville ; 
Lady Stradbroke’s small child is 
Lady Pleasance Rous; Lady Dud- 
jey’s eldest daughter is Lady Honor 


Ward; Lady Kinnoull’s little girl 
is Lady Betty Hay; Lord Port- 
arlington’s sister is Lady Christian 
Dawson - Damer; Lady Beatrice 
Kemp’s child  was_ christened 
Patience; and Lady Deerhurst’s 
second daughter is Miss Peggy 
Coventry. In fact, one might pro- 
long the list indefinitely, and I must 
now return to a more interesting 


topic. In 18y2 you met your fate 
in the person of Lord Annesley, a 
ticl man and an Irish peer but a 
widower, also the father of two 
children—La: dy Marguerite, who was 
eleven years old, and little Lord 
Glerawly, who was only eight. As 
it happens these two were born on 
the same day, February 25. although 
they are not twins but have three 
years between their ages. This isa 
curious coincidence but has its like 
in the case of two of the Ladies 
Percy, daugliters of the Duke and 
Duchess of Northumberland. Lady 
Margaret and Lady Mary Percy were 
both born on. August 30, one in 1873 and 
the other in 1878. 

This is the ‘history of your marriage. 
But you Davee the game, and suited 
yourself in all things to your surroundings. 
Even a butterfly like myself sometimes 
reads Marcus Aurelius, than whom we 
have no better teacher, and one of his 
wisest saws runs thus: “ Adapt thyself to 
the things with which thy lot has been 
cast.’ And you, dear lady, have done 
this to perfection. Now I must say a 
word as to your personal appearance. 

You are tall, well built, and extremely 
handsome, with blue eyes, golden hair, 
and features of classic regularity, And 
your rich brown hair is dressed well anil 
in a most becoming manner. You are 
one of the smart women who often avoid 
a tiara, and instead-wear a flat jewelled 
bandeau that seems to suit your statu- 
esque appearance, you dress prettily in 
rather an artistic style, but seem by no 
means noted for the splendour of your 
costumes. Indeed, in many ways you 
care far more for country life than for the 
gaieties of London and Dublin. You are 
a Clever shot and an expert fisherwoman, 
and often go on salmon-fishing tours in 
Westmeath and in other parts of Ireland. 
In fact, you are keen on the sea and have 
a practical knowledge of seamanship. 
You can steer and sail a yacht to _perfec- 
tion, and when at home go in for fresh- 


water boating, and will often sail a skiff 
or row a boat on the big lake in the 
grounds at Castlewellan. And you are 
also a good goll-player and act as presi- 
dent o° the “County Down Ladies’ Golf 
Club. Lord Annesley has all his life been 
a noted vachisman, and like a true wile 
you do your duty as well as take your 
pleasure by accompanying him on his 
distant yachting cruises. 


Lallie Charles 


THE COUNTESS ANNESLEY 


Then, also like your lord, you are a 
first-rate photographer and make many 
prety pictures of scenery at home and 
a broad, and also of your own charming 
pair of daughters, the Ladies Clare and 
Constance Annesley. In fact, one of your 
sweetest traits of character is the way in 


which you identify yourself with Lord 
Annesley in all his interests and amuse- 
ments. 


Then I should do you scant justice if 
I failed to mention the fact that vou are 
a clever nurse and have, both before and 
alter your marriage, taken the keenest in- 
terest in hospital Svork and in the matter 
of providing nurses for sick and suffering 
womanhood. Indeed, as a girl you acted 
as nurse in one of the Dublin hospitals, 
and have since that time started a private 
hospital for poor women on Lord Annes- 
ley’s estate in Ireland. One must admit 
that after the South African War nursing 
became a smart hobby, but your early 
efforts were made long years before that 
martial epoch. And the same may be 
said of other well-known women such as 
Lady Hermione Blackwood, sister to Lord 
Dufferin, who is now president of the 
Irish Nursing Association; Lady Kathe- 
rine Stanhope, sister to Lord Stanhope: 
Lady Rosalind Northcote, daughter of 
Lord and Lady Iddesleigh; Lady Maud 
Keith-Falconer, sister to Lord Kintore; 
Lady Griselda Cheape, aunt to Lord 
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Airlie; Miss Rosalinda Butler, one of the 
clever daughters of Lord and Lady Dun- 
boyne; Miss Muriel T'raser, sister to Lord 
Lovat; and the lovely Lady Marjorie 
Erskine, daughter of J.ord and Lady 
Buchan, who at one time was a nurse at 
the Great Ormond Street Hospital for 
Children. There! Now I have given a 
long list which shows that the art of nursing 
appeals to many of our best-born women. 

There is no doubt, dear lady, 
that you are at your best when 
doing good to others and that you 
are never so happy as when sett ed 
down at your home in Ireland. And 
there is much to admire in Lord 
Annesley’s beautiful place, Castle- 
wellan, co. Down. The house stands 
high, 1,000 ft. above sea-level, on a 
wooded hillside in the heart of ihe 
Mourne Mountains. \Vithin the park 
is a lake well stocked with trout, 
and in the garden and grounds are 
trees and shruls fiom all parts of 
the world. 

Now I must say a word on your 
worthy spouse, Lord Annesley. He 
is rich and p: rosperous, and most of 
his large income is derived from the 
ground rents of Belfast. ‘Then he 
is a many-sided man, an author, a 
vachtsman, a photographer, a keen 
gardener, and a trec-fancier—or, to 
use the correct but ponderous term, 


an arboriculturist. Indeed, he has 
carried out the latter taste so 
thoroughly that, as mentioned 
above, any numbcr of the rarest 


foreign trees and shrubs are planted 
and flourish well in the soft air 
Hate rich soil of his north of 
Ireland estates. And he wrote an 
erudite book on the subject called 
“Beautiful and Rare Trees and 
Plants.’ He has as it happens 
many companions in his fondness 
for photography—among others the 
Duke of Newcastle, Lord Maitland, 
Baron de Meyer, who photographs 
all our prettiest women, and Lord 
Dartmouth, who has done exquisite 
pictures of Venetian scenery; and these 
amateur artists belong to a society known 
as the Photographic Salon. 

And Lord Annesley is the best of 
husbands and fathers and much devoted 
to his youthful family. His eldest daughter 
married, and is now Lady Marguerite 
Sow erby ; ; and his only son, Lord 
Glerawly, has become his aged father’s 
companion. By the way, a curious story 
is to'd in connection with this second title 
of the Annesley earldom; in plain words 
it is a fancy name, for there is no such 
place as Glerawly. "The original idea was 
to take the name, “ Glenawley,” from a 
spot which lies on the west side of Ter- 
managh, but a mistake was made in 
writing, and as clerical errors in a patent 
of nobility cannot be corrected, Glerawly 
it will remain for all future ages. And 
the same sort of error occurred as regards 
the name of Vice-Admiral Sir Assheton 
Curzon-Howe. Sometimes I wonder il 
you miss your loyely rus in urbe abode in 
Regent’s Park, once known as Annesley 
My odge but which now belongs to Colonel 
and “Mrs. Hall Walker. Well, I must end, 
and in re-reading my letter it strikes me 
that one might say with truth, ‘“ Happy is 
the woman who has no history.” —I remain 
your obedient servant, CANDIDA. 
tt tt te 


Next Week, LADY DE BATHE (MRS. LANGTRY). 
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Coster (who has just been fined): S’pose yer couldn’t take it out in bloaters, mister? 
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CHRONIQUE DIE MODE PARISIENNE 


By Jeamme des Albbesses. 


ARIS under the caresses of a summer 
which is loth to forget its sun- 
shine seems nevertheless to interest 
itself in the coming novelties for 

the winter season. Already the Rue de la 
Paix has awoke from its lethargic sleep, 
and the pretty and elegant ladies of 
fashion are holding high council with 
their dressmakers and milliners, each with 
the idea of appearing in the most 
sensational dress or hat of the 
coming season. We are told to 
expect some radical transforma- 
tions in style, and the arbiters 
of fashion with whom I have had 
the pleasure of consulting, while 
not committing themselves too 
deeply, lave condescended to 
inform me that the taste for 
expensive materials would become 
more and more accentuated and 
that fashions would be still more 
costly than before—an apprecia- 
tion hardly calculated to tran- 
quilise those husbands who are 
already concerned at the bills 
they receive from dressmakers 
and ES 


Be. before prophesying the 
future I ought to think of 
and. will give my 
idea ‘of two styles 
at the Chateau de 
Rangay, where as_ everybody 
knows the beautiful Comtesse 
de Liverolles wields the sceptre 
of elegance and presides over a 
court ol the lnighest chic, a court 
whose members strike the domi- 
nant note at each opening of 
the season. Here when shooting 
begins Eve finds Paradise again 
and the satisfaction of attiring 
herself in costumes that allow 
full freedom of movement and 
fair play to physique. Short 
skirts, high gaiters, felt hats 
daintily © worn, workmanlike 
gloves, the whole i in neutral tones 
in harmony with the autumn tints 
in the woods and on the moors. All the 
hats were trimmed with ribbon, to the use 
of which fashion seems to be gradually 
tending. 


the present, 
readers an 
which I saw 


“The Megane de Brancorani was superb 

in a costume of navy-blue serge 
made in double as it were—the under skirt 
short and recovered with the same material 
open in front from the centre downwards 
and then looped up knee-high with two 
rosettes in serge ribbon, a similar effect 
being reproduced i in the corsage, but the 
outer clotl cut round and finished with a 
linen border hemstitched on in double 
rows. The ;sleeves were tight and of 
three-quarter length, losing themselves in 
suede mousauclans glov es. 


“The hat worn was ‘ol blue Foule turned 

up one side and trimmed with pale 
blue ribbon. The costume of the Duchesse 
de Brécourt-Dormeuil made one think of 
a Cossack tunic; it was of tabac velvet 
trimmed entirely with braid, hussar style, 
the only other ornament being a_ real 
Russian belt of hammered silver; the 
upper part of the costume was cut bolero 
style over a blouse of écru pongee. These 
two dresses were amongst the most stylish 
at the chateau. 


n visiting the milliners I have seen the 
first models for the winter. Already the 
actresses of the Comédie Irancaise and of 
the Athénée are wearing some o! the new 
models; these are very large hats trimmed 
with immense bows of satin ribbon. 
Mdlle. Roch of the Comédie Frangaise, 
whose portrait appears here, is wearing one 
of these new hats in her Jatest creation, 


MDLLE. ROCH OF THE COMEDIE FRANGAISE 


and the style (which is called “ Chapelier ’’) 
will I believe become the rage this winter. 
In neckwear | fancy the wearing of gauzes, 
chilfons, and mousselines will discontinue. 
Some very pretty collars are being pro- 
duced by those who ought to know; they 
are made in Liberty s satin with ruches of 
tulle or lace frillings and ribbon finishings 
in various \ ways. 


‘The pie fice at our telephone exchange 

was naturally the cause of a good 
deal of inconvenience, and among the 
many sulferers were included our leading 
society ladies, who are all so accustomed 
to ring up their friends for a bit of gossip 
over the latest on dit or the discussing of 
last night’s play and the dresses worn 
thereat. We have quite a crop of in- 
teresting news items this week, but then 
-aris is never dull. First it is that Mr. 
Jacques Stern has decided to sell his fine 
country house, the Chateau de IitzJames 
as it, is known here, and quite a lot of 
people will be anxious to secure the 
property. Then there is the new book, 
“The Memoirs of the Countess of Valon”’; 
it is much talked about, forming in fact 
the principal topic of the moment—and 
what new light it throws after nearly forty 
years upon our unhappy war with Germany. 
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Gossip in the Rue de la Paix largely 
concerns itself with the woes of two 
of the dressmakers there, not by any means 
the least important houses, and much in- 
dignation prevails. The directors of these 
two houses are going to establish a rival 
business and compete with them for their 
old customers; official notification of all 
this will soon be made public, but for 
the present we must be dis- 
creet. 


overs of music will, I am 
sure, read with pleasure my 
next news item—it is a great 
secret, and really I ought not to 
tell you ; however, here it is. My 
friend, Astruc, the music publisher 
who was responsible for the pro- 
duction of Strauss’s Salome, has 
conquered the Champs Elysées, 
and within a year Paris will see 
a palace of music rising from the 
ashes of the old Cirque | d'Eté. 


n the theatrical world we are 
preparing for the season. At 

the Porte St. Martin they still 
wait for Chantecler (which, by the 
way, is a long time coming), and 
meanwhile they have reproduced 
temporarily Napoleon ; ; it does not 
seem to fill the house though. 
The Folies Dramatiques has 
entered upon what I prophesy 
will be a very successful run 
with Mam’zelle Tvompette ; the 
principal réle is filled by Mdlle. 
Marise Fairy. This charming 
actress called herself Marie Louise 
Faury when she was at the Opéra 
Comique, but nobody seemed to 
recognise her and everybody 


applauded: 
MM: Georges Feydeau and Mr. 
Francis de Croisset have 
written together for the Variétés 
a new piece called Le Circuit; 
but there is rather a funny hitch— 
each author insists that his name should 
be the first on the posters. ‘There is what 
you English call a fly in the ointment. 
What will happen? 1 think it is not at 
all improbable that Le Circuit will only 
appear next season; by that time the 
authors may have come to an under- 
standing. Otéro—our national Otéro—is 
going again to the Folies Bergéres, where 
she will. play in a revue of MM. Flers 
and Héros and wil! create a new dance of 


the most sensational character. 
At Réjane’s there seems to be some 
differences, and rehearsals do not 
work smoothly at all; it is even whispered 
of quarrelling on the stage. We must 
hope that for the first- night performance 
things will have mended. In the Bois 
de Boulogne yesterday | met Sardou, 
and he told me that his Robes pierre will 
soon see the light of day—or shall I say 
footlights ?—at Paris. I have seen some 
striking toilettes on the stage but have not 
space to describe them, though ea it is 
not until the first fortnight of October 
that one may be sure of the correct fashion. 
However, between now and then I shall be 
careful not to neglect any important fact 
in order to justify my name as “ La Grande 
Prétresse de la Mode Parisienne.” 


Dugity 
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LOST IN LONDON. By George Belcher. 
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‘Can you direct me (hic) th’ other shide?” ‘Over there, of course” 
‘*I jusht been over there (hic) an’ they tol’ me it wash over here” 
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IO W RELIEVE MILLIONAIRES 


A Chance for Carnegie. 

HAVE never “ touched’”’ Mr. Carnegie 
—to use a colloquialism—for any 
amount, not even Se half-a-crown, 
and this being so I occupy a position 

of splendid isolation; or at any rate few 
can claim to have shown such magnificent 
self-restraint. Perhaps this fact alone will 
induce him to put me on the list of heroes 
and in this way I shall get my reward, for 
I beg to inform Mr. Carnegie that he is 
entirely mistaken if he thinks that my not 
having asked means that I do not want 
any assistance. The fact is modesty has 
always been the chief hindrance in my 
career, but I can assure Mr. Carnegie that 
if he will just sit down and write a cheque 
for—— [We cannot allow this column 
to be turned into a begging letter—-Ep. 
TATLER.] 


A Hard Case. 
Il men with sound hearts and 
empty pockets will sympathise 
wa the millionaire’s hard lot. It 
is said that he retired several years 
ago with a little balance of 
£40,000,000 to his credit and that 
he determined to “blue the lot” as 
the phrase goes, to give it away, to 
push it round, to shove it about, 
during his lifetime, so that when 
he dies (may the day be far distant) 


he will leave nothing. And he 
finds that he cannot doit. In spite 
of colossal ‘“ benefactions” as they 


are called I understand that the 
unhappy gentleman is as well off 
to-day as ever he was. It is indeed 
a hard case. ~ 


Thirty Millions Handed Out. 
I have seen a list of his little 
presents, and the total amounts to 
£ 30,000,000, a decent sum of money 
I admit; but then it is also said 
that his annual income is £ 3,000,000, 
and as his policy of distribution has 
gone on for at least ten years it 
follows that the original burden of 
£40,000,000 is untouched. Just 
imagine the anguish of a man who 
in order to lessen his pile has been 
responsible for fixing up _ 1,400 
libraries and filty-one colleges and 
then finds that he is no “forrarder”’ 
cn the road to decent poverty. If 
ever there was a case which might 
properly be described as one of 
“genuine distress” this is it. 


th 


Another Sufferer. 


I am by no means sure that Mr. Rocke- 

feller wants to die poor, but he also 
seems every now and then to be bored 
and almost haunted by his wealth. It 
has driven him to Sunday-school teaching. 
Seven or eight years ago an interview 
with “ Jawn” appeared, and of course the 
inevitable question was asked, ‘* How 
much are you worth?” That is the only 
thing people ever want to know about 
him. He answered with a groan, “ Rough 
ona thousand million dollars,’ or about 
two hundred millions of pounds sterling. 
When asked how much this produced he 
groaned again and said, “I don’t know 
toa figure. Perhaps fifty million dollars 
a year if | wanted it to, a million a week 
likely.” 


425,000 a Day. 5 
\V/ith a gloomy nod the oil king ad- 
mitted that he had at least £25,000 


a day, including Sundays, coming in. 


flights in the air recently. 


Compared with this Mr. Carnegie’s lot is 
one of genteel destitution. Every minute 
of day or night about £17 is added to the 
pile of «Jawn D.” If he takes a ten- 
minutes’ nap in chapel, and this is con- 
ceivable, he wakes up nearly £200 richer 
than when he went to sleep. Even in the 
short time it takes to lower a pint of beer a 
pound or two has dropped in to his credit. 
l’ew of us can imagine what such a sensa- 
tion is like, though I know some who 
would like to try. I have already said 
that I am not sure as to whether Mr. 


Rockefeller wants to get rid of his money, 
but supposing that to be the case I can 
only repeat what I said in regard to 
Mr. Carnegie, Iam prepared at any time 
to receive a cheque for—— [We can only 
repeat our previous intimation.—Eb.]| 


MR. WILBUR WRIGHT 


Who with his brother has been accomplishing some remarkable 
Mr. Wright’s splendid flights at 
Le Mans have been a matter of considerable consolation to 
his brother Orville, who is now rapidly recovering from his 


recent disastrous accident 


Mr. Dooley’s View. 
Ore a long time ago Mr. Dooley 
noticed the desperate but ineffective 
attempts made by the “ multis” to lessen 
their bank balances. Buying yachts was 
no good as everybody hada yacht. The 
game of money-making had increased so 
quickly that if Jay Gould were to return 
he would feel like an old clothes man or 
a pauper. The accumulation of “ roly- 
boly ” was getting so crushing that the 
modern millionaire had to buy a few 
universities to play with, and even that 
afforded no real relief, for as witha sinking 
ship that which was pumped out was 
more than replaced by that which came 
pouring in. 


A Big Suggestion. 

It remained for Mr. Pierpont Morgan to 
make a big suggestion. He is repre- 

sented as calling i in one of his office boys, 

who happened to be the president of a 
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national bank, and these were the instruc- 
tions given: ‘‘ James, take some change 
out of the damper and run out and buy 
Europe for me. Jl intend to reorganise it 
and put it on a paying basis. Call up 
the Czar and the Pope, and the Sultan 
and the Emperor William, and tell them 
we won't need their services after next 
week. Give them a years salary in 
advance, and, James, you better put that 
red-headed book- keeper near the door in 
charge of the Continent. He doesn’t seem 
to be doing much.” Now this is some- 
thing like a scheme—something in the 
wholesale line compared with which Mr. 
Carnegie’s well-meant experiments are 
not only small but infinitesimal. The 
worst of it is the scheme cannot be carried 
out without serious international compli- 
cations. 


Practical Proposals. 
| cannot guarantee to suggest any- 
thing that will really clear out 
Mr. Carnegie’s coffers, but in a spirit 
of true friendship and sympathy | 
make a suggestion or two. Let 
him place himself in the hands ol 
Mr, Hiram Maxim and Lord Rosslyn 
and accompany them to Monte 
Carlo. This might not elflect a 
perfect cure for the distressing ail- 
ment of too many millions from 
which he suffers, but I feel sure 
that the two gentlemen, assisted by 
many eminent experts on the spot, 
would be able to ensure temporary 


relief. The pressure resulting from 
the undue accumulation of “roly- 
boly”’ would be lessened ; indeed, 


trustworthy testimonials to 
the efficacy of this treatment for 
reducing the obesity of swollen 
banking accounts can be produced. 


many 


A Deserving Charity. 
he other day I saw it stated in 

the papers that poor Muley of 
Morocco did not know which way 
to turn fora franc. Indeed, it was 
said that he was going to establish 
a coffee-grinding monopoly in order 
to raise the wind. [am not going 
to enlarge upon the general evils of 
monopolies as that might be sup- 
posed to introduce the fiscal con- 
troversy, but it does seem hard that 
one who has just conquered glori- 
ously in the field should have to 
take to coffee-grinding. He would 
soon understand the depth of anguish 
contained in Mantalini’s tragic utter- 
ance, “My life is one demd horrid 
grind.” Let Mr. Carnegie lend Muley 
a few millions; that w ould be a real relief 
to Muley and an equal relief to the 
millionaire as the money would never 
be repaid. 

tt i 

Other Suggestions. 
“Lhe, of course, there is always the 

Sultan. Now that he has turned 
over a new leaf and has resolved to pay 
his debts he will be prepared to accept 
any number of those accumulated dollars 
—the whole lot if necessary. Thus Mr. 
Carnegie can be poor to-morrow if he 
likes. I admit that Mr. Carnegie has 
made noble attempts to get rid of the 
odium of being rich. Tew of us have given 
away £ 30,000,000—indeed, I cannot think 
of more than half-a-dozen of my friends 
who have done more, if as much—but I can 
assure him that the resources of civilisation 
are not exhausted, and if he really wants 
to be poor let him visit Fleet Street. 
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INNOCENT CHILDHOOD. 


Rite Martin 


A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE PORTRAIT 
Nora, the charming young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Whiteley and granddaughter of the late Mr. William Whiteley 
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SHE TOOK LONDON BY STORM. 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS MAXINE ELLIOTT-—HER LATEST PORTRAIT 


Miss Elliott is the well-known actress whose remarkably good looks have on more than one occasion been upheld by the transatlantic press as typical of American 
beauty at its best. In fact, some two or three years ago it was decided by a general census of opinion that Miss Maxine Elliott was the most beautiful 
woman in the United States. Mr. Nat Goodwin, her husband, recently filed his papers in an action for divorce from his wife, to whom he was married in 1896 
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POPULAR IDOL IN “IDOLS.” 


Rita Mariin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS EVELYN MILLARD 


Who is at present taking the part of Irene Merriam in the adaptation by Roy Horniman of W. J. Locke's novel, ‘‘Idols,"" Miss Millard in this production 
makes her bow as a manageress, and with what success may be witnessed at the Garrick Theatre, where packed houses are to be seen nightly. Miss 
Millard, although not possessed of a really strong part in Irene, plays with her usual fascinating charm 
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5) ES, I'm off to-night to the Blakes’ 
masked pierrot ball, and I’m 
dining there first. Too bad 
leaving you, isn’t it, mummy ? 

But vou'll sit up for me, won't you?’ Z 

“Yes, PI sit up.’ 

“That's first-rate.” 

He was tall and strong, blue-eyed and 
bronzed, and she was proud of him. She 
was little, very slender, and for all her 
forty- three years had a figure like a girl's. 
But there was a hard look in the deter- 
mined lines about her mouth that made 
the likeness to a girl go no further 
than her figure. Her inordinately jealous 
nature went far to spoil her own and her 
son’s otherwise happy existence. 

“Yes, that’s first-rate,” he 
“| ecause to-night’s most important. 
going to propose to Marjorie 
Fairfield. It’s been going on 
all the summer—you must 
have seen it—but somehow 
I’ve not liked to say anything 
to you. T hought- you might 
be jealous; conceited chap, 
wasn'tI? But wish me luck, 
mother dear; I never thought 
anything in the world could 
mean so much to me as this.” 

“Isn't a masked ball 
rather a dangerous place for 
a proposal? How do you 


rep2ated, 
lm 


know you'll recognise Mar- 
jorie?”’ 
“No fear about that. 


She’s promised to wear my 
flower. I've given her one 
of those funny mauve- 
coloured carnations out of 
the greenhouse, and you 
know there’s not another of 
them in ail Melchester.” 

“ That's true.” 

‘“* Besides, mother, there’s 
no other girl in the town 
whocan dance like Marjorie, 
and she’s so little ['d know 
her at once. I believe she’s 


as light as you are, and 
that’s saying a lot.” 
“Well, ‘Ronald, I wish 
you luck,” she said, turning 
to leave the room, 
“Thanks, mummy; 
you're a brick.” 
Would he have still 
thought her a brick if he had seen her 
face and heard her mutter under her 


breath, ‘ He wouldn't marry anybody if I 
could prevent it ”’? 


Four hours later Ronald was dancing 
the first waltz with a little white pierrette 
and she had a large mauve carnation stuck 
into her corsage. 

He found Marjorie strangely quiet ; she 
had hardly spoken a word to him, but it 
was enough for him to have his arm about 


her waist, to be dancing with her, to feel 
instinctively that she was glad too 


although she said nothing. 

They danced to the ‘end of the waltz 
and then he took her into the garden. 

They found a garden seat on the lawn 
near the sundial. 

It was an ideal October night, warm 
and still, and not a sound save every now 


M*Ghe Tatler’s” 


THE MAUVE CARNATION 
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ort Story 


By Alice E. Packard. 


and then a falling leaf telling its sad little 
tale of approaching autumn. 

Ronald had made up his mind to have 
Marjorie’s answer to-night. He never 
hesitated over his fences; it was not his 
way, and he plunged boldly into the 
subject that occupied all his thoughts. 

‘“‘ Marjorie, it was sweet of you to wear 
my flower. Do you know, it makes me 
very bold to see you've put iton. Itmakes 
me say what | have longed to say often 
before, but haven’t dared, that I love you, 
Marjorie, and I want you for my wife. 
Ah! tell me I’ve got a chance—l know 
you do like me a little.” 

““T like you very much,” 
whispered. 

“Then take off that beastly mask, 
darling, and let me see your face.” 


she almost 


MRS. BROWN POTTER 


The latest portrait of this charming actress, who is now touring with much 


success in ‘‘Lady Frederick” 


He had already taken his own mask 
off and flung it and his white sugarloaf 
cap on the grass. 

*“Oh, Ronald, I can’t do that. It’s 
pinned on over my hair and I could never 
fix it again.” 

“Well, then, tell me, darling, that I 
have a chance. Could you like me well 
enough to marry me? ” 

“T like you, Ronald; I’ve always done 
that, but I—I couldn't marr y you—I don’t 
love you that way—I mean, not enough 
to marry you. You must | please never 
think of me that way again.’ 

She spoke all the time very softly, 
hardly above a whisper. 

“Marjorie, Marjorie, you don’t mean it?” 

“Yes I do; please, Ronald, go away, 
you make me unhappy.” 

He got up and leaned with his back 


‘to her on the old sundial. 
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“Oh, Marjorie,’ he murmured, “ did 
all this summer mean nothing to you 
then—those days that meant everything 
tome? Was it only just because you liked 
me you were so divinely kind? Ah! 
you've hurt me; you’ve hurt me. I'll go 
away; never fear that I shall worry you 
again, but—it is a blow!” 

Behind him a black satin mask was 
pulled cautiously down anda pair of hard, 
bright little eves peeped out, eves expressing 
amusement and triumph. 

“It's not often a mother hears her son 
propose,’ she said to herself. ‘He did it 
well, much better than his father ; and how 
well I copied Marjorie’s voice.”’ 

He stood for two or three minutes 
motionless, leaning over the old sundial, 
his figure expressing utter dejection. 

When he turned to take 
her back to the ballroom the 
garden seat was empty. 

He strode back to the 
house, but the wild fun ofa 
masked ball had no more 
charm for him. He stood 
at the door of the ballroom 
and for some time watched 
the little pierrette with the 
mauve carnation—who also 
appeared distrait and any- 
thing but amused—and then 
he turned and went out of 
the house. 


It was two a.m. and the 
mother sat waiting for her 
son. She had sat so since 
half-past ten. 

“TJ don’t understand,’ 
she mused. “I thought he 
would be back here nearly as 
soon as I was. He's proud ; 
that refusal hurt him horribly. 
I thought he’d come straight 
back. Hewouldn’t go near 
the mauve carnation again— 
no, not even if she beckoned 
him, little hussy!” 

“Ah! I'ma jealous 
woman. I was jealous of 
his father, and now I'm 
jealous of the son; but I’ve 
stopped that affair—if it’s 
only for a time it’s a respite. 

“He'll come home soon 
and we shall be all in all to 
He'll tell me all about it. I 
shall be sympathetic; what a glorious 
hour we'll have together. But it’s late— 
orrather early. Ah, there he is; but what 
a noise he is making with the latch key, 
and, why he’s actually singing to himself, 
and his voice sounds joyous.’ 

“Ah, Ronald, there you are,” as he 
burst into the room still humming the 
tune of a gay little two-step. 

“‘ Here I am, dearest mother, and. here 
you see the happiest, luckiest chap in all 
the world.” 

“What do you mean ? 
accepted you?’ 

“Promised to marry me not two hours 
ago. Poor little girl, she had her mauvais 
quart d'heure, too, “but it was nothing like 


Lallie Charles 


each other. 


Has Marjorie 


mine. Oh, that little wretch !”’ 
“Oh, Ronald, do you mean Mar- 
jorie?” 


(Continued on page ii) 
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The Effect of a Hall’s Distemper Room 
is always Clean, Airy and Spacious, 
and either Bright or Restful accord- 
ing to the colour chosen. 


Hall's Distemper decoration is entirely free 
from the objectionable smell of paint, which has 
hitherto been so great an objection to re- 
decoration. 


It is also cheaper than wallpaper or paint, 
being quickly and easily applied with a white- 
wach brush, thus saving 40 per cent of the cost 
of labour. One coat is usually sufficient on a 
good wall. 


There are 70 distinct shades of Hall’s Distemper 
to select from. 


Your decorator can quickly change your paper- 
covered walls to the modern artistic picture walls made 
by Hall’s Distemper at little cost. 


Note.—Hall’s Distemper should not be confused with the many 
so-called washable Distempers now offered for sale, nor with that 
class {material which requires an elaborate preparation of walls. 
Hall’s Distemp-r ‘3 a unique preparation with entirely distinct 
advantages, 


A. beauiful booklet entitled ‘ Modern Development in House 
Decoration” with coloured views of Drawing room, Dining room, Bedroom 
and Library, decorated with Hall's Distemper will be sent post free cn 
application to the Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers. 


N SISSONSSBIROM EMR SréonCo-aslitd.: eh UE: 
: London Offic:—199", Boro’ High Street, S.E. 


"§ Sxit” DISTEMPER 


(TRADE MARK) 


SUPERIOR HIGH-CLASS 


pes BUILDINGS. || : : a KUIPFERBERGs 


SPARKLING 


= BERNCASTLER | 


h F eek-end Cottage. Approximate 
4174. Carriage Paid, and erected by our men. 


MOSELLE 
} at its Best 

den Sea | Ly) 6KUPFERBERG’S 

Poultry Houses, e 8 ‘ p q Berncastler is a 
Poultry Fencing, 7 J , 

) Pigeon Cotes, light, dry Moselle 

Aviaries, ) of elegant flavour, 

mel = . perfect purity and 

MOTOR-CAR HOU. No. toa.-—-ROUGH F 9 WwW L 


SI F ‘ } 
py fas = -< HOUSE, for Fi Pu : ” ; . 
CYCLE HOUSES, STABLES, E, for Farm or Pac 4 : y G, Itis made entirely from 
COACH HOUSES, etc, 


grapes grown in the world 

renowned vineyards of Bern- 
castel, and every botile of 
genuine Berncastler bears the 
Kupferberg brand and label. 


Its non-gouty character 
and digestive properties 
have received high en- 


SOLE, CRICKET, sad + omethand Abplances orever dorsement from’ the 
TENNIS PAVILIONS. Tennis Fencing. medical faculty. 
ONLY THE BEST POSSIBLE MATERIAL & WORKMANSHIP EMPLOYED. : 60/- per dozen bottles 


All our goods are strongly made specially for long service. 
Painted, and sent Carriage Paid on ordérs of 40/- value, 64:- per two dozen 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. Lee aaees 
Ss All Wine Merchants 


BOULTON & PAUL, Ltd., BBR WHO: aie ore 


Watsons N°10 ahead of all others 


Vohlmann & Co., 
+ Mark Lane, 
-oncon, E.C, 


BouGHUT. 
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THE MAUVE CARNATION—continued. 


“Marjorie, no; some other girll thought was Marjorie. 
ask me to tell you, mother; a man who has made a fool of himself 


doesn’t care to talk about it, but 
that little minx—if I could get 
hold of her——” 

“Ronald, Ronald, stop; you 
don’t know what you are saying.” 

“Well, mummy, a_ thousand 
pardons for my temper, but if you 
knew you'd forgive it. I rushed out 
into the night furious and walked 
for what seemed hours ; | kept drift- 
ing near Marjorie’s house—couldn’t 
help it somehow—-and once when 
I was standing near it, hopeless and 
miserable, a cab drove up and Mar- 
jorie got outalone. I thought some- 
thing must be wrong as I knew all 
her people were at the ball, so why 
should she come back by herself? 
I couldn’t see a girl alone at that 
time of night even if she’d just 
refused me without going to see if 
| could help her. The cabby might 
have been drunk or she might have 
had no latch key, or she might not 
have been able to wake the servants, 
Anyway, I went up and spoke to her, 

“My little Marjorie was very 
haughty ; satd she wondered why I 
bothered to speak to her now since 
it was too much trouble éven to 
come near her at the ball. 

‘*T protested, explained—it didn’t 
take me long to explain or her to 
understand, bless her. The cab was 
still waiting to be paid, so we just 
jumped in and drove back to the 
Blakes. I suppose the cabman 


(os MANCHESTER 


MAPPI 


But don’t 


THE ROMANCE OF A CRIMINAL 


Several months ago Rinaldo Beduini, a porter in the Via Reggio, whose portrait is seen 
above, broke into the house of Elisa Pellici, a prepossessing and wealthy girl of twenty-one, 
it was believed then fer the purpose of burglary. The girl awoke and offered a great resist- 
ance, receiving several stabs with a knife which endangered her life. The man fled but the 
girl denounced him to the authorities. The case has been tried. Beduini naturally has 
not appeared. The court condemned him to three years’ penal servitude. The news 
spread in the Via Reggio that Elisa, who was about to marry a captain in the mercantile 
marine, had disappeared. At the same time the wife of Beduini reported to the police that 
her husband had deserted her, abandoning his home and his five children. A cable recently 
received from America announces the arrest of Beduini and Elisa, who had fled there together. 
He will be prosecuted for forsaking his wife 


SY APPOINTMENT 


PARIS NICE 


BIARRITZ 


12 Table Forks 

|2 Table Spoons 
12 Dessert Spoons 
12 Dessert Forks 


MAPPIN BROS. INCORPORATED 


it 


JOHANNESBURG 


AN 
IDEAL WEDDING 


PRESENT. 


MAPPIN’S M 1032.—Polished Oak Case, fitted with all the 


requirements in Spoons and Forks for 12 persons. 


List of Contents :— 
12 Tea Spoons 


6 Egg Spoons 
4 Salt Spoons 


Service completely fitted, in Polished Oak Case, with 
lift out tray, all lined and fitted with lock and key. 


This Case is supplied in “ Prince’s Plate” quality and fitted 
in either ‘‘ Old English,” “ Georgian,” or “ Rat Tail” patterns. 


Hi2 12 0 


This {llustration shows our well-known ‘‘Georgian” pattern. 
p 


imagined we were lunatics, but he must have thought me a wealthy 
lunatic anyway when he got his fare. 


“She told me then that she had 
been so miserable waiting and wait- 
ing for me to speak to her and that 
she couldn’t stand it any longer, so 
she took a cab and slipped off home 
all alone, poor little soul. 

“The last half of the evening 
was all right. We didn’t dance 
much but sat and talked in the 
garden under the trees somewhere ; 
I don’t exactly know where it was 
except,” viciously, ‘“‘that it wasn’t 
near the sundial, and Marjorie 
promised to be my wife. I should 
like to have found out about that 
pierrette, but Marjorie made me 
promise I wouldn’t; says we're so 
happy we’ve no right to be vindic- 
tive.” 

The mother kissed her son and 
said everything appropriate. He 
was far too happy to notice that 
her tone was forced and unnatural. 


The next day the gardener 
thought his mistress had gone mad 
when he saw her tear the cherished 
carnation up by its root, pull it to 
pieces, and fling it on the dust heap. 

“Lor! you never know what a 
woman will be up to next,” thougl t 
the gardener. He was a much-matr- 
ried gardener. 

“It’s easy to uproot a flower that 
annoys me,” she thought. ‘ Would 
that I could uproot a hidous fault 
aseasiiy. I'll try for the boy’s sake.” 


| Mustard Spoon 
| Pair Sugar Tongs 
| Soup Ladle 


